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Final Word 


s MusT be well known to the readers of this page, 
A the News itself and the editorials which I have 
written have never been devoted to any personal purpose. 
That proper rule is departed from in this instance only 
because I wish to adopt the only practicable means to 
express to thousands of my associates this final message of 
appreciation. ; 

I am concluding my active service in the United States 
Employment Service at the close of business today. I 
shall be on leave until the first of May, when I shall 
assume the duties of a new position in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. 

During the organization and development of the 
Employment Service, I have constantly depended, and 
with confidence, upon the cooperation and loyalty of 
each of my associates. That confidence has been ful- 
filled. Our work together has been pleasant and at- 
tended by fair measure of success. 

To each of you I take this opportunity to express as- 
surance of my unfailing remembrance and appreciation 
of your support and good will and of my earnest good 
wishes for your continued personal satisfaction and 
success in this work. 


———— 


WE oll Goannanm 


FEBRUARY 18, 1939. 





























Mobile Farm Family Camps 


By W. F. BAXTER 
Project Information Section, Farm Security Administration, Department of Agriculture 


A IMPORTANT step in the solution of 
housing and health problems for 
transient farm workers, and closer coopera- 
tion with the Farm Placement Service of the 
United States Employment Service, are fea- 
tures of the new mobile camp program soon 
to be put into operation by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in areas of intensive 
industrialized agriculture along the Pacific 
coast. 

The great migration of several hundred 
thousand farm families has presented grave 
problems to the local offices of the Employ- 
ment Service and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. To the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration fell the task of helping these 
families find adequate food and shelter; to 
the Farm Placement Service of the United 
States Employment Service, the task of 
guiding the workers to jobs. In the final 
analysis, both of these Federal agencies have 
been engaged in programs that are pointing 
toward the same goal. 

Much has been written about the wretched 
conditions under which these families have 
been forced to live. These conditions have 
given rise to serious problems for both the 
worker and the community near which he 
has erected a roadside camp.. The Farm 
Security Administration, through its grant 
program and through the establishment of 
14 permanent camps, has done much to 
mitigate the evils that attend these waves of 
homeless job seekers. 

The Farm Placement Service has made its 
offices available to these transients; but the 
mobility of workers required by the character 
of large-scale, intensive agriculture has com- 
plicated the furtherance of the work under- 
taken by each agency. 





Surveys Made 


Careful studies of the applicability of a mo- 
bile camp unit in the States of the Pacific 
northwest have been made by the Labor Re- 
lations Division and the engineers of the Farm 
Security Administration, and the supervisors 
of the Farm Placement Service of the United 
States Employment Service. The results of 
these studies clearly indicate that such camps 
will: (1) serve to eradicate the presently 
existing short-season and unregulated family- 
camp situation; (2) add certainty to the 
ability of the Employment Service to protect 
labor needs in areas where conditions now 
render a certainty of supply precarious for the 
small grower. Through the proposed plan, 
the medium and small grower will be aided; 
and decent living facilities will be made avail- 
able for the necessary workers. 

Because of its agricultural problems, the 
State of Oregon was selected as the site of a 
study to determine the usability of the mobile 
units. George Herington, of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, and John Cooter, Farm 
Placement Supervisor in the State, undertook 
a joint study of the agricultural workers’ and 
growers’ needs. Other studies are being car- 
ried on in the States of California, Idaho, 
Texas, and Washington. Arrangements for 
cooperative action in establishing mobile 
camps near itinerant points of the Employ- 
ment Service are being developed in conjunc- 
tion with the State Employment Services of 
California, Idaho, and Washington. 

The study in Oregon indicated that the 
worker and the grower alike can be best 
served through the establishment of four 
portable camps servicing at least nine locali- 
ties in successive periods of demand. It was 
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further proposed that Mr. Cooter aid in or- 
ganizing local grower interest and assist the 
engineers of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in securing a small tract of land to be 
used as needed in setting up, operating, and 
striking camp during seasons of labor needs. 
It is felt that such camps, in addition to re- 
lieving very serious health and sanitation 
problems, will provide splendid locations for 
itinerant offices of the State Employment 
Services. 


Mobile Camp Advantages 


The primary consideration of any design 
for a portable, farm-family labor camp is 
the service it will render as a home for the 
people for whom it is intended. A second 
consideration is its mobility, that is, the 
ease and efficiency of striking, moving, and 
setting up. 

As planned by the engineers of the Farm 
Security Administration, such a camp must 
provide an unquestionable water supply. It 
must provide for swift and sanitary disposal of 
waste and must have a hot-water supply for 
bathing and laundering. In addition to 
these primary necessities, it must make pro- 
vision for a recreation site, a first-aid and 
child clinic, and living quarters for a nurse 
and camp manager. At least 200 tent floors— 
sanitary, readily cleaned, and mobile—are 
needed. 

The use of portable camps is not new. 
Examples and experiences of mobile railroad 
workers, military operations, and semiperma- 
nent construction camps, are reflected in the 
camps set up by engineers of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. 


Physical Placement of Camp 


Early discussions of a mobile camp invari- 
ably met a seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacle in considering tent-platform floors. 
Portable wooden floors of the type used in 
the fixed, farm-family camps of the Farm 
Security Administration require a vast army 
of trucks, and heavy labor costs in setting 
and striking. After a thorough investiga- 
tion of various types of usable materials, 
engineers of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion found that floors constructed on 5 by 8 
plywood sheets, mounted on 2 by 4 joists, 
made adequate, easily movable, and com- 
pact floor bottoms. One hundred or more 
of these tent platforms can be loaded on 
trucks and transported to areas where new 
employment opportunities await workers. 

It is believed that approximately 40 acres 
of land are sufficient for the physical setting 
up of the camp. In cooperation with the 
Farm Placement Service of the various States, 
areas in which large groups of workers will 
be needed may be studied in advance and 
plans arranged so that the portable camp will 
be fully erected and in operation before the 
influx of workers. It is felt that, through 
such cooperation, workers will be informed 
not only of living conditions, but also of 
employment opportunities and conditions of 
labor. While the standard, permanent camps 
have done much to mitigate the evils of 
migrant working conditions, it is believed 
that the complete mobility of these newly 
proposed camps will add immeasurably to 
the services available from both the Employ- 
ment Service and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 


Television Broadcast of Applicant Interview 


Television was recently used to broadcast an Employment Service radio program by the 
District of Columbia Employment Center as part of a series of television demonstrations in 


Washington. 
ington station by the Center. 


This broadcast was one of the applicant interviews presented daily over a Wash- 
A mobile television transmitter was set up near the Department 


of Labor building; and receivers were installed in a downtown office building at some distance 


from the transmitter. 
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Concerning Placement of Veterans 


By O. D. HoLLenBECK 


Director, Veterans’ Placement Service 
United States Employment Service 


HE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
‘hes from its inception enjoyed the con- 
fidence and the support of each of the national 
veterans’ organizations. That confidence 
and support have resulted from diligent 
attention to the employment interests of 
veterans who have registered in public em- 
ployment offices. 

Early last year the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, decided to launch an 
intensive, concerted drive in order to bring 
all unemployed veterans into the local offices 
of the State Employment Services where 
orderly, organized effort could be made to 


help them find work. Subsequently, effort. 


was made to contact employers of labor in 
behalf of all workers over 40, including 
veterans. The active file of veteran applicants 
jumped over 100,000 during the month set for 
the drive—from 346,000 at the end of Febru- 
ary to 452,000 as of April 30. 

The second phase of the campaign, the 
employer-contact program, realized the most 
hopeful outlook of its sponsors. In every 
State, the veterans’ organizations freely 
devoted the power of their resources to the 
employment program. By newspaper and 
radio, by bulletin and letter, by personal 
and public talks, employers were urged to 
give special consideration to older workers, 
especially veterans. Through such extensive 
media of publicity, information concerning 
the functions and facilities of the Employ- 
ment Service was broadcast into every com- 
munity of the country. During the height 
of the campaign, veterans’ placements in- 
creased from 6,674 in February to 13,901 
in May. It is significant that during the 
registration and employer-contact program, 
placements of veterans steadily increased, 
while placements of lower-age groups showed 
no comparable trend. These results speak 
eloquently of what may be accomplished by 
the close cooperation of the veterans’ groups. 

The active file of veterans at the present 
time contains the names of approximately 
360,000 unemployed applicants. Placements 
of veterans declined 39 percent during 1938 
as compared with 1937, despite the gains 


made during the campaign referred to. The 
decrease is in part attributable to the business 
recession and to increased responsibilities 
of State Employment Services attendant 
upon unemployment compensation activities. 

It is good public policy to study the best 
means of dealing with this problem. The 
workers in this age group are not ready to 
be superannuated. They have growing fami- 
lies to support and young men and women 
to educate. They are nearing the maximum 
of their experience and efficiency. The 
veterans in this group have made sacrifices 
for their country entitling them to particular 
consideration. This is recognized in Fed- 
eral and State laws governing eligibility for 
public employment. The thought has been ad- 
vanced that public sentiment may swing to- 
ward the policy of pensions for veterans in the 
event that suitable work opportunities fail. 

Placement officers, generally, are alert for 
the chance to refer a qualified veteran when 
employer orders are received. The veteran 
who is equally as well qualified as other 
applicants receives particular consideration 
in referral because the veteran is older and 
his opportunities for work are proportion- 
ately fewer. The Employment Service is 
legally obligated by the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act to maintain a veterans’ 
placement service, and morally obligated 
to give special consideration to those who 
served their country in time of war. 

Each local manager, in a spirit of due re- 
gard for these obligations, will make sure that 
his record of veterans’ placements during the 
year makes a favorable comparison with the 
ratio of placements of all age groups. 

The veterans’ organizations expect that 
the interests of veterans shall be guarded 
zealously. The local manager who becomes 
acquainted with veteran leaders in his com- 
munity, who invites them to the office and 
explains its functions and its facilities, and 
who suggests mutual study of the local vet- 
erans’ employment problem with the pur- 
pose to build placements to the highest 
possible level—that local manager will have 
developed a valuable mutual understanding 
and will have advanced the public esteem 
for his office. 
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Evaluating Personnel in State 
Employment Services 


By Joun H. Cooper 
Technical Field Representative, Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service 


Anca information regarding the 
progress of each employee is valuable 
to a State administrative office when salary 
adjustments, promotions, transfers, or other 
personnel changes are being considered. 
The collection of such information presents 
a difficult problem. 

The use of standardized, descriptive evalua- 
tion forms represents one method which may 
be used to collect additiona] information 
regarding each employee. From time to 
time, the United States Employment Service 
has cooperated with various Services in the 
development and use of such forms. No at- 
tempt will be made in this article to present 
a detailed description of the methods used 
to develop the forms, the statistical treatment 
of results, or the training given to supervisors; 
but rather it is desired to present an overall 
picture of what has been done in the various 
States. 

Under no circumstances can the results 
secured by use of the forms be applied as the 
sole means of measuring an employee’s prog- 
ress. Such information should be used only 
in connection with all other available per- 
sonnel data. Information secured by the use 
of the evaluation forms, however, does repre- 
sent material which can be secured in no other 
way. For example, the number of cards pro- 
duced in 1 hour by a card-punch operator 
can readily be counted as can the number of 
errors per 100 cards. There are no similar 
objective methods which can be used to deter- 
mine the card-punch operator’s ability to 
work with other people or her ability to com- 
prehend directions and instructions. If these 
and similar qualities are important for success 
on the job, it is necessary that some method 


be developed to determine an employee’s 
possession of the qualities. Evaluation forms 
can be used for this purpose, and the results 
secured should be added to the information 
available on each employee. 


Ratings by Supervisors 


Since these qualities and traits cannot be 
measured by the use of production records 
and other objective means, they must be 
measured by requesting the supervisors to 
express their opinions. That the information 
secured by the evaluation form represents 
the opinions of the supervisors is perhaps its 
greatest weakness. It is imperative to the 
successful functioning of the organization 
that the supervisors’ opinions of each em- 
ployee’s progress be collected. On the other 
hand, from the standpoint of the employee 
and the organization, information gathered 
by use of the forms must not represent the 
prejudices or personal preferences of any of 
the supervisors. The results obtained by use 
of the forms must be subjected to critical sta- 
tistical analysis and treatment to make sure 
that they give a true measure of an employ- 
ee’s progress. It may be mentioned that the 
supervisors are given thorough training in the 
purpose of the evaluations, use of the forms, 
and utilization of results. The evaluations of 
at least two, and preferably more, supervisors 
should be secured on each employee in order 
to collect various points of view based upon 
the contacts of the supervisors with the em- 
ployees. It then becomes possible to note 
similarities and differences in the opinions of 
the supervisors and to secure more informa- 
tion from each of them. In a sense, the 
analysis of results also provides a form of 
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check-up on the supervisors; for their con- 
sistency can be determined by comparing the 
evaluations made on the same group of 
people at different times. Such methods of 
analyzing the data serve to protect employees 
from receiving unfair or biased evaluations. 
The above statements also ‘Illustrate the point 
that the results secured by the evaluation 
forms can, under no circumstances, represent 
more than a part of the total amount of in- 
formation available on each employee. 

At the present time the use of one form for 
all types and classes of jobs is common prac- 
tice in business and industry. In cooperating 
with the State Services, it was felt advisable 
to develop separate forms for the various 
classes of jobs to make certain that the em- 
ployees would be evaluated on qualities 
which were felt to be important on their par- 
ticular jobs. Job analyses of the various jobs 
in the Services were made to determine ex- 
actly what duties the employees performed. 
Supervisors were interviewed to ascertain 
what qualities and traits were deemed nec- 
essary for successful performance on the jobs. 
The job analyses and the interviews with 
supervisors provided necessary information 
which could be secured in no other way. 


Types of Evaluation Forms 


The job analyses and interviews with su- 
pervisors indicated that, in general, three types 
of forms might be used for the various classes 
of jobs: One form for supervisory and man- 
agerial jobs, a second for interviewers, and a 
third for clerical and stenographic groups. 
Use in the various State Services has demon- 
strated that these three forms are satisfactory. 
There seems to be considerable agreement 
among the Services regarding the duties per- 
formed on the various jobs. In addition, 
there is fairly close agreement among the 
Services regarding the qualities and traits 
judged necessary for successful performance 
on a given job. 


Individual State Basis 


Assistance is given to the State Services in 
the development and installation of forms 
and procedures for the evaluation of their 


personnel. The traits and qualities enumer- 
ated on each of the three types of forms to 
be used in a particular State, are developed 
with the aid of a number of supervisors, so 
that the qualities selected for each job will 
fit the job as it exists in that State. An out- 
line covering the procedures involved in the 
development and use of the forms has been 
prepared presenting points such as: A gen- 
eral description of personnel evaluations, ma- 
terial to be used in training supervisors, dis- 
tribution of forms, scoring of forms, and 
statistical treatment of results. Experience 
has shown that uniform forms and procedures 
must be followed for the successful evalua- 
tion of personnel in a given State Service. 
The outline and other materials are made 
available to the States at the time they are 
being assisted by a representative of the 
United States Employment Service. 

From the standpoint of use in the State 
Service, the lists of qualities on which the 
employees are to be evaluated must be rela- 
tively short. In general, it has been found 
that a list of 10 carefully selected qualities is 
satisfactory, but it is not assumed that such 
a list represents all the qualities involved on 
the job. The qualities are those which have 
been selected as being most important, how- 
ever, by those individuals who have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the job. 

The use of a standardized list of qualities 
for each job has certain advantages in that 
the supervisors are provided with a more 
uniform means of expressing their opinions. 
The tendency to make snap judgments is re- 
duced when they are asked to make decisions 
regarding the various aspects of the employee 
by evaluating as many as 10 items. It is also 
probable that the tendency to make judg- 
ments based upon but one or two outstandingly 
good or poor incidents is thus reduced. Since 
the form is standardized for use on a given 
job, all employees on that job may be con- 
sidered with regard to their possession of each 
of the qualities. 


Descriptive Remarks 


There are certain other points regarding 
the forms which may be of interest. Each 
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of the qualities is defined as clearly as possible 
so that it will have the same meaning to all 
the supervisors. Four descriptive phrases are 
developed to indicate varying amounts of 
each quality. Each descriptive phrase is so 
defined that its meaning is clear, and care is 
taken to make sure that the phrases represent 
varying degrees of the quality. The super- 
visor is asked to check the single phrase under 
each item which gives the best overall, general 
description of the employee, but is not re- 
quested to assign a numerical value to the 
phrase. 

Space is provided under each of the items 
for the supervisor to include remarks and 
comments he feels are pertinent. Experience 
has shown that after the supervisors under- 


stand the type of remarks which should be 
included, the information secured is valuable 
to the headquarters office of the State Em- 
ployment Service. It has also been found 
that results secured by the use of the 
forms provide the training department 
with material which can be used in staff 
training. 

The United States Employment Service has 
worked closely with those States in which the 
personnel evaluations have been installed by 
assisting them in the statistical treatment 
and interpretation of results. It may be said 
that the States in which the personnel evalua- 
tions are being used have found them a 
worth-while method of securing more infor- 
mation on the progress of each employee. 


@ 
Negro Applicants and the U.S. E. S. 


It is a policy of the United States Employment Service that all employment offices throughout ¥ 
the Nation deal fairly with and give full consideration to applicants of all groups regardless of 
race, creed, or color. In carrying out this policy, we are constantly working toward the develop- 
ment of an adequate public employment service. Every effort is devoted to anticipating and 
satisfying the employment needs of all groups with due regard to the development of the general 
Nation-wide program of employment. The employment picture as it affects the Negro continues 
to be quite unsatisfactory. He continues to carry a disproportionately heavy load in the Nation’s 
unemployment total, and present trends indicate that this burden will continue for some time. 
It is the constant aim of the Employment Service to consider the employment needs of all occu- 
pational classes of workers utilizing the public employment offices. 

More and more in each of the States, Negroes are qualifying in merit and civil-service tests. 
More and more they may share in the attack on this aspect of the unemployment problem. The 
most recent report indicates that approximately 450 Negroes who have qualified under the merit 
system of the United States Employment Service, or under the State civil-service examinations, 
have been employed on the staffs of the public employment service in 24 States. The total salary 
item for these Negro employees was approximately $500,000 for the year ending June 30, 1938. 
These Negro appointees have contributed to a better understanding of the problems of unemploy- 
ment affecting their particular group, and have aided in interpreting the Service to the public.— 
Adapted from an address by W. Frank Persons presented before the Second National Conference on Problems 
of the Negro and Negro Youth, Washington, D. C., January 13-15, 1939. 


@ 


A Historical Lesson 





The Public Employment Service is the strategic center of a large nuniber of public activities. 
Because of its unique position, it is often subject to pressure and temptation to forget the cardinal 
purpose for which it was established. The history of the public employment service in other coun- 
tries teaches a major lesson. When an employment service fails to remember that all other func- 
tions are secondary to the placement activity, that time marks the decline of the service and the 
failure of its mission. Employment offices best serve all other agencies, and themselves, by main- 
taining their identity and fulfilling their primary obligation. History demonstrates logic in that 
respect, beyond dispute.—F. W. Hunter, Director, North Dakota State Employment Service Messenger, 
January 3, 1939. : 
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Field Contact Control 


By ELwoop H. SHEPPARD 


Senior Interviewer, Colorado State Employment Service, Denver, Colo. 


I" THE Employment Office Manual Series, 
section IV, A Field Visiting Program for 
the Public Employment Service, prepared by 
the Division of Standards and Research of the 
United States Employment Service, the three 
following major objectives to be considered 
in planning are outlined: First, visits should 
be scheduled in such a manner that the most 
efficient use is made of available staff time. 
Second, visits should be made to employers 
at a time when research and planning indi- 


cate that they will be most effective. Third, 


sufficient flexibility should be maintained to 
permit the visiting of firms which show em- 
ployment possibilities, but which were not 
included in the original plans. 

In the Denver office, after considerable ex- 
perimentation, there has been developed a 
control system for field contact which prom- 
ises to be highly effective in actual operation. 
The three fundamental objectives outlined 
above have been carefully kept in mind. 

Since there are approximately 8,500 cards 
in the central employers’ file, it was imme- 
diately realized that it would be impossible 
to contact so great a number consistently with 
limited available staff time. About 2,000 of 
the larger firms were therefore selected for a 
continuous, long-range contact program, and 
a control file containing 5 by 8 cards, repre- 
senting these firms, was set up. These cards 
are provided with a seasonal index across the 
top margin and show the name and address 
of the firm as well as the industrial code. 
A space is provided for the date of the last 
visit. 

The first objective, that of making the most 
efficient use of available staff time, obviously 
involves geographical considerations, espe- 
cially in a large urban territory; hence, the 





city has been divided into zones. Control 
cards are filed geographically by zones, by 
streets and numbers, and by employer allo- 
cation to the major divisions of the Denver 
office, that is, commercial, industrial, and 
service. 

A second major objective, that employer 
visits are made at the most opportune time 
so far as employment possibilities are con- 
cerned, has been taken into consideration by 
the preparation of a seasonal calendar with 
industries scheduled for contact under the 
various months of the year, in anticipation of 
employment peaks. By the use of colored 
metal tabs on the seasonal index across the 
top margin, a card may be flagged for em- 
ployer visits during any month that shows 
the greatest employment opportunities, ac- 
cording to the seasonal calendar. 

The third major objective is that sufficient 
flexibility should be maintained to permit 
visiting of firms offering special employment 
opportunities not included in the original 
plans. This contingency is provided for by a 
call-up file which consists simply of calendar- 
month divisions broken down into days. 
Cards’ may then be taken from the control 
file or new cards made out and inserted in the 
call-up file so that they will automatically 
come to the attention of the person in charge 
on any desired date. 

To facilitate the location of a card in the 
control file, the cross-index cards of the 
central employers’ file should be marked 
geographically, that is, with zone number and 
street, preceded by a letter as a symbol indi- 
cating the division—commercial, industrial, 
or service—under which the control card is 
filed. 

By use of such a system, employer visits can 
be quickly and effectively planned. 
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Vocational Guidance in Fargo, 
North Dakota 


By O. K. CLINE 
Manager, North Dakota State Employment Service, Fargo, N. Dak. 


| wen FARGO-MOORHEAD Vocational Guid- 
ance Association was organized in Fargo 
in August 1937 through the leadership and 
initiative of Edward Mueller, who is not only 
educational adviser of the C. C. C. in Fargo, 
but is also national cooperation chairman 
of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The preliminary steps for the establishment 
of this association were made with key leaders 
in the schools of the community, the board of 
education, the county superintendent, and 
the county commissioners. We felt that such 
a program was essential for our community. 
Day-by-day, many individuals in Fargo were 
making occupational decisions which in the 
ultimate may mean, on the one hand, occu- 
pational adjustment; and on the other, un- 
happiness, maladjustment, and social and 
economic waste. We felt that it was of vital 
importance to determine and endeavor to 
arrange a proper and suitable job for a young 
applicant first starting to earn his living, since 
the first choice of an occupation often deter- 
mines the future course of his working life. 
The young applicant is frequently subjected 
to a battery of influences—false claims of 
advertisements, selfish personal suggestions, 
oversentimentality of a parent or friend, and 
similar influences which can at best but baffle 
one who is totally unable to view them in 
proper perspective. 

As we understand it, the principle of voca- 
tional guidance in simple terms is based upon 
the recognition of individual differences— 
differences in mentality, health, interests, 
aptitudes, social background, religion, family 
and friends, educational achievement, and 
economic position. 


Initiating Community Interest 


To lay the ground work, we called a meet- 
ing of all individuals who were interested in 
establishing a well-rounded guidance pro- 
gram in the Fargo community. An outstand- 
ing authority, spoke on the value of such a 
program and its scope in our community. 

We realize that in Cass County, N. Dak., 
about 25 percent of all scheo! children who 
enter the first grade leave the school before 
completing the eighth grade. In high school 
and college, the mortality is even greater. 
Most of the young applicants in this com- 
munity who inject themselves into the working 
world do so with scant knowledge of their 
own potentialities or of the opportunities or 
problems that they will encounter. 


Organization Activities 


At the first meeting of the group, Mr. 
Mueller was named president; a representa- 
tive of the North Dakota State Employment 
Service was elected vice president; and a 
local welfare worker, secretary. 

This organization has functioned chiefly as a 
study club up to the present time. It has 
succeeded in arousing more widespread recog- 
nition not only of the problem of guidance, 
but also of the value of a counseling clinic in a 
community which can serve both the schools 
and the public and thus prevent overlapping 
of effort by local groups. 

Another phase of progress in guidance in 
our community is the establishment of a 
progressive high school at the North Dakota 
State Agricultural College. Because a high 
school, as such, was deemed no longer neces- 
sary in conjunction with the college, plans 
had been made to discontinue it. Its princi- 
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pal function had been for practice teaching in 
training teachers. The high school was con- 
tinued as an experimental laboratory for 
testing and guidance. Rather than fitting 
the pupil to the curriculum, the curriculum 
will be fitted to the student’s aptitudes and 
needs. The determining factors will be 
found through psychometrics, observation, 
and cumulative scholastic data during the 
student’s entire progress through school. 


Objectives 


The tentative objectives of the organization 
are as follows: 

1. To establish a vocational guidance and counseling 
center in Fargo for the benefit of Fargo and 
Cass County. 

2. To stimulate interest in scientific vocational proce- 
dure in the schools and in the community at 
large. 

3. To make available to Fargo and community a 
vocational-guidance clinic open to all individu- 
als of all ages. 

4. To divide the responsibilities of operation so that 
the educational facilities will perform the func- 
tions of testing, training, or retraining, and that 
the public employment office will perform all 
placement functions. 

5. To staff the guidance center with only the best 
possible counselors. 


Fargo Vocational Guidance and 
Counseling Center 


The most recent step toward a permanent 
vocational testing and guidance clinic was 
taken in September 1938. Miss Caroline 
Evingson, Cass County superintendent of 
schools, had long felt the need of guidance in 
schools. When the first meeting of the asso- 
ciation was called, Dr. John G. Darley, head 
of the guidance and testing bureau of the 
University of Minnesota, was secured to ad- 
dress the meeting on the scope and necessity 
of guidance. Over 50 school superintend- 
ents, representatives of the North Dakota 
State Employment Service, welfare and 
public-service workérs, and other interested 
individuals, were present. As a result of the 
meeting, the Fargo Vocational Guidance and 
Testing Center was begun. 

As a beginning, it was decided that the var- 
ious school superintendents would bring in a 





number of students who would take a battery 
of tests selected by Dr. Darley. Approxi- 
mately 100 individuals took the tests in Sep- 
tember 1938. Many of these students were in 
their senior year of high school, or had gradu- 
ated and were planning to enter college in the 
near future. 

We were insistent that, at the outset, the 
Fargo guidance program obtain qualified ex- 
perts, not only to administer tests, but also to 
evaluate all the factors necessary in individ- 
ual counseling, of which testing is but one 
phase. 

Following the administering of the tests, 
Dr. Darley individually counseled each stu- 
dent at a rate of about 10 students a day. 
Training programs in the evening were given 
under the direction of Dr. Darley for the bene- 
fit of those individuals who were to be di- 
rectly responsible for carrying on the work of 
the guidance center. 

The first phase of the program of testing 
and counseling a group of students was but a 
beginning. The next testing will include 
some 15 or 20 out-of-school individuals with 
little or no work history who are registered 
with the Fargo office of the North Dakota 
State Employment Service. 


Employment Office Participation 


The importance of the Fargo employment 
office in a program of this type was demon- 
strated during the first few interviews. Dr. 
Darley referred one candidate to the employ- 
ment: office. The applicant’s testing and 
counseling results revealed low scores in 
academic ability, English achievement, and 
clerical aptitude. The individual could not 
be regarded as potential college material. 
His personality tests, interview, and behavior 
indicated social intelligence and skill. His vo- 
cational-interest patterns appeared identical 
with those who are successful in higher levels 
of life-insurance and real-estate sales. Dr. 
Darley stated his opinion of the candidate as 
follows: “If I were with the Employment 
Service, I would make every effort to sell this 
student to an employer for a job that would 
lead into the sales field.”” The lad came into 
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the employment office to register and was 
placed the next day selling advertising. 

This example illustrates the necessity of a 
counseling service which can be closely knit 
with the public employment office. Train- 
ing, retraining, and adjustment are important 
only as they relate to the actual employment 
of the individual concerned. 

The importance of competent leadership 
cannot be overemphasized. Dr. Darley was 


able to put the program across in Fargo. An 
individual of lesser ability might have worked 
incessantly for a long period of time to accom- 
plish the results that Dr. Darley achieved in a 
few days. 

It is too early to state that the Fargo Center 
isa success. Only time will show the approxi- 
mation of its objectives and the realization of 
a continuing program of vocational guidance 
in the Fargo community. 


Skyline Drive 


By Frank A. CaveDo 


Director, Virginia State Employment Service 


KYLINE DRIVE, begun in 1931 and located 
S in Shenandoah National Park, is now com- 
pleted except for about 20 miles of its pro- 
jected length of 100 miles. It has already won 
Nation-wide fame as one of the most beautiful 
scenic highways on the continent. At present 
the drive has been completed from Front 
Royal, Va., on the north, to approximately 15 
miles south of Swift Run Gap, Va., on the 
south, thus providing the traveler with 80 
miles of panoramic terrain laden with inspir- 
ing beauty. When this mountainous es- 
planade is finally finished, it will stretch along 
the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains from 
Front Royal on the north to Waynesboro on 
the south. 


Work Opportunities 


Many families were forced to evacuate their 
mountain homes in order that the Department 
of the Interior might have exclusive control 
of the land in the Shenandoah National Park; 
nevertheless, the work opportunities presented 
to hundreds of these mountain families came 
during the worst of the depression period and 
was of immeasurable benefit to a great many 
people who lived in the vicinity. 

The construction of this memorable highway 
was carried on by more than a score of con- 
tractors who requisitioned more than 6,000 


workers from the National Reemployment 
Service and the Virginia State Employment 
Service. 

Since the project was carried on with 
Federal funds, all labor was secured through 
the Employment Service. In many of the 
mountainous areas, the only way communi- 
cation could be carried on was through 
personal contact. Primitive means of travel 
placed an increased burden on the Service, 
for much of the time small local offices had 
to remain closed while the person in charge 
traveled by foot over mountain trails to 
inform workers of available jobs. In many 
instances, it was necessary to effect interstate 
clearance where local labor could not be 
found. Records indicate that labor was 
brought from as far distant points as Texas. 
This clearance, of course, somewhat retarded 
work; but since the contractors felt that the 
success of the project depended on competent 
workers to carry on the work, an excellent 
cooperative spirit existed at all times between 
the contractors and the Employment Service. 

It is gratifying to know that the Employ- 
ment Service is becoming better equipped to 
meet the demands that are being placed 
upon it to complete the Skyline Drive and to 
meet the future needs of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 














Increased Registrations in January 


HE INAUGURATION of benefit payments in 

18 States was directly reflected by an 
increase of one-third in the volume of regis- 
trations received at Employment Service 
offices in January. Despite this increased 
load, marked gains in placements over the 
record of 1938 were reported. 

The volume of 1,432,263 applications re- 
ceived in January was the highest since Janu- 
ary 1938. New applications were received 
from 651,790 persons, and 780,473 renewals 
were reported. Registrations numbering 
1,069,405 were filed by men and 362,858 
were filed by women. These gains, coupled 
with a decline in cancelations, resulted in a 
rise of 3.1 percent in the active file to 7,442,- 
069, reversing a 4-month downward trend. 

Total placements of 199,761 in January 
showed a smaller decline from December 
than has been reported since 1935. Private 
placements numbered 130,154, of which 
66,384 were of regular duration. Although 
total private placements were 21 percent 
lower than in December, they were nearly 
40 percent higher than in January 1938. 
Regular private placements showed a slight 
increase from December and were 66 percent 
higher than in January 1938. Pubtic place- 
ments were off only 1.7 percent from Decem- 
ber to a total of 69,607. Men were placed in 
129,195 jobs and women in 70,566. As usual 
for January, the seasonal decline in private 
placements was general, decreases being re- 
ported in 43 States. 

The 1,646 employment offices and 2,242 
itinerant points of the Employment Service 
received 11,545,429 personal visits in January 
26.4 percent more than in December. A 
total of 128,039 field visits was made. In 
addition to complete placements, 31,080 sup- 
plemental placements were reported. 

Activities for the month are summarized 
in table 1, and State-by-State reports are 
shown in table 3 on page 14. 

Placements of veterans showed smaller 
declines than for registrants as a whole. 





Veterans were placed in 10,395 jobs during 
January, and applications were received from 
56,362 veterans. At the month end, the 
veteran active file included 365,897 registra- 
tions. Veteran activities are summarized in 
table 2 and State-by-State reports are shown 


- in table 4. 


A State-by-State summary of Employment 
Service activities for the calendar year 1938 
is shown in table 5 on page 16. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, January 1939 














Percent of change from— 

Activity Number Decem-| Jan- Jan- 

er! uary uary 

1938 1938 1937 
Total applications --____-- 1,432,263 | +33.3 —8.2 | +117.3 
New applications....| 651,790 | +33.7 | —30.8 | +123.0 
Renewals_____.___-- 780,473 | +33.0 | +26.2 | +112.8 
Total placements-_-_-_-___-- 199,761 | —15.1 | +46.0 —17.5 
i ee 130,154 | —20.9 | +39.9 —9.6 
| ie ee 69 ,607 —1.7 | +59.0 —29.1 
Active file (end of month) _|7,442 ,069 +3.1 | +22.6 +18.5 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


TasLeE 2.—Summary of Veteran’s Activities, 
January 1939 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number Decem-| Jan- Jen 

ber! uary uary 

1938 1938 1937 
Total applications. ---_-- 56,362 | +31.8 | —14.2 +52.7 
New applications-- -- 19,097 | +36.1 | —38.6 +60.6 
Renewals__...------ 37,265 | +29.7 +7.7 +49.0 
Total placements_--.---- 10,395 | —10.2 | +32.8 —31.4 
ee 4,373 | —17.5 | +31.8 —34.5 
NS soa chceccnsn 6,022 —4.0 | +33.6 —29.0 
Active file (end of month)_| 365,897 —1.2 | +14.8 +5.6 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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Taste 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1939 




































































TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private 

Total Field Active . , pe 

‘ ~ 1e menta 

Division and State Total ise weed Regular} Pyblic visits Total New he ho gg place- 

Number| from sore t 193 ments 

<3 
United States._-|199,617 |130,154 —21 | 66,384 | 69,607 |12 8,039|1,432,263 [651,790 |7,442,069 111,545,429 | 31,080 
New England_...____- 10,663 | 7,732 —12| 5,185 | 2,931 | 5,998 75,988 | 31,966 | 589,329 859, 866 1,535 
| 2 1,557 | 1,034 +13 683 523 966 12,473 | 2,945 42,140 92,398 138 
New Hampshire_.-| 2,046 | 1,755 +11] 1,290 291 754 6,509 | 1,627 32,667 39,532 138 
Vermont-___..---- 877 491 —21 287 386 249 3,227 | 1,015 18,596 19,415 15 
Massachusetts....| 2,357 | 1,604 —23 | 1,223 753 | 1,184 25,868 | 15,746 | 328,564 433,807 205 
Rhode Island____- 698 603 —32 375 95 451 9,386 | 4,480 55,671 102,066 36 
Connecticut. ___- 3,128 | 2,245 —18 | 1,327 883 | 2,394 18,525 | 6,153 | 111,691 172,648 1,003 
Middle Atlantic_______ 24,340 | 19,277 —13 | 10,222 | 5,063 | 19,059 | 331,212 |164,650 |1,878,008 | 3,288,655 1,445 
New York__..___- 14,603 | 11,255 —15 | 5,682 | 3,348 | 10,722 | 168,528 | 82,590 | 603,578 | 1,872,535 70 
New Jersey... _-- 3,699 | 3,220 +16 | 1,407 479 | 1,188 58,847 | 39,400 | 266,908 531,349 91 
Pennsylvania. -___- 6,038 | 4,802 —21 | 3,133 | 1,236 | 7,149 | 103,837 | 42,660 |1,007,522 884,771 1,284 
East North Central__..| 32,977 | 24,971 —22 | 12,919 | 8,006 | 23,404 | 276,343 |118,573 |1,508,823 | 1,638,499 3,525 
Ohio_....--..--.-| 6,770 | 4,480 —23 | 2,181 | 2,290 | 2,395 92,478-| 52,119 | 492,134 435,413 756 
Indiana____------ 4,756 | 4,364 —23 | 2,528 392 | 4,171 37,371 | 16,038 | 211,592 367,525 730 
Illinois_....------ 9,926 | 9,221 —18 | 4,048 705 | 5,741 28,125 | 10,626 | 303,097 150,097 249 
Michigan____-___- 6,699 | 4,115 —29| 2,450] 2,584] 7,067 59,988 | 29,840 | 333,029 485 ,490 1,222 
Wisconsin. _...__- 4,826 | 2,791 —21 | 1,712} 2,035 | 4,030 58,381 | 9,950] 168,971 199,974 568 
West North Central___| 17,646 | 11,247 —19 | 5,473 | 6,399 | 15,344 | 126,447 | 58,544 | 716,548 944,739 1,561 
Minnesota_______- 3,768 | 2,712 —17| 1,445] 1,056] 6,120 23,076 | 10,301 | 213,097 305 ,398 285 
es 4,650 | 3,202 —20 |} 1,399] 1,448} 2,838 18,708 | 8,187 | 103,269 229,186 747 
Missouri__._--_-- 3,278 | 2,180 —12| 1,217} 1,098 | 2,601 41,960 | 24,025 | 206,659 183 ,674 30 
North Dakota_.--| 1,053 883 —48 412 170 794 5,392 | 1,899 31,810 30,957 85 
South Dakota ---- 901 679 —2 230 222 660 4,247 | 1,744 37,728 22,347 45 
Nebraska___.-__- 1,828 671 -19 373 | 1,157 | 1,268 13,766 | 4,598 49,733 73,685 36 
Kansas_......_.- 2,168 920 —7 397 | 1,248 | 1,063 19,298 | 7,790 74,252 99,492 336 
South Atlantic__.__._- 31,750 | 14,166 —21 | 8,304 | 17,584 | 11,958 | 166,155 | 76,868 | 899,843 | 1,316,928 3,230 
Delaware___..___- 722 406 —49 168 316 112 5,212 | 2,200 17,777 33,547 43 
Maryland_____.-- 2,570 | 1,523 —27 880 | 1,047 | 1,502 25,245 | 8,115 74,163 180,808 141 
District of Colum- 

eee 2,746 | 2,458 —8 | 1,103 288 73 9,638 | 4,636 45,749 90,577 26 
Virginia_.......-- 4,617 | 1,874 —13 | 1,305 | 2,743 | 1,182 24,436 | 11,152 51,843 154,802 677 
West Virginia__.__| 2,745 | 1,983 —27| 1,389 762 | 1,617 20,350 | 6,542 | 151,938 178,665 521 
North Carolina_--| 7,152 | 3,454 —21 | 1,960] 3,698 | 2,180 32,765 | 15,742 | 150,811 331,088 280 
South Carolina_.__| 2,813 703 —22 468 | 2,110 943 10,509 | 6,067 | 130,755 131,987 114 
Georgia. .--.--__- 5,421 | 1,765 —21 | 1,031 | 3,656] 4,107 32,920 | 18,992 | 155,551 119,653 90 
Florida_.....---- 2,964 eee 0 | 2,964 242 | 25,080 | 33,422 | 2 111,256 95,801 1,338 
East South Central____| 14,905 | 6,896 —-19 | 4,812 | 8,009 6,479 78,611 | 43,574 | 491,512 595 ,283 3,599 
Kentucky ____--_- 1,931 774 —6 427 | 1,157 396 22,546 | 14,806 | 107,308 68,827 .879 
Tennessee_______- 4,187 | 2,572 —15 | 1,751] 1,615 | 2,789 14,387 | 9,064 | 146,698 201,540 514 
Alabama-_-_______- 4,742 | 2,513 —25 | 1,883 | 2,229] 2,245 20,651 | 9,504 | 153,831 177,028 1,835 
Mississippi -_____- 4,045 | 1,037 —23 751 | 3,008 | 1,049 21,027 | 10,200 83,675 147,888 371 
West South Central___| 36,552 | 25,233 —30 | 9,436 | 11,319 | 25,531 | 155,560 | 69,446 | 540,801 | 1,116,788 9,683 
Arkansas________- 2,552 | 1,178 +15 549 | 1,734 938 13,867 | 7,331 80,533 82,978 553 
Louisiana _______- 4,259 | 2,992 +14} 1,918 | 1,267 | 2,244 39,544 | 12,329 | 148,351 185,514 1,139 
Oklahoma.______- 3,213 | 1,466 —24 568 | 1,747] 2,045 26,100 | 14,819 71,730 181,124 196 
_ 26,528 | 19,597 —36 | 6,401 | 6,931 | 20,304 76,049 | 34,967 | 240,187 667,172 7,795 
Mountain.-___.------ 8,905 | 5,469 —36 | 2,815 | 3,436] 6,117 68,820 | 22,105 | 229,990 396,324 2,682 
Montana_______-- 991 477 —22 209 514] 1,225 4,658 | 1,351 34,736 31,285 109 
RI sig otc 1,035 727 —27 339 308 | 1,121 6,830 | 2,575 23,546 82,171 76 
Wyoming. -__.-_- 510 213 —40 99 297 198 6,138 | 1,853 13,167 27,183 16 
Colorado____._.-- 1,512 | 1,061 —7 466 451 415 25,810 | 8,065 64,664 111,124 22 
New Mexico_____- 1,167 666 —59 491 501 | 1,061 5,034 | 1,995 39,121 31,694 12 
Arizona___..._._- 2,065 | 1,303 —49 849 762 709 6,460 | 2,870 24,680 40,485 1,969 
SN gio 768 408 —50 94 360 799 11,279 | 2,467 25,041 55,535 424 
Nevada______.__- 857 614 +24 268 243 589 2,611 929 5,035 16,847 54 
er 21,661 | 14,974 —9 | 7,137 | 6,687 | 13,915 | 150,503 | 63,866 | 587,980 | 1,379,839 2,991 
Washington_-__._|_ 1,370 | 1,167 +20 377 203 | 1,144 17,202 | 6,775 | 148,707 194,317 250 
Orepoa........2.- 3,233 | 1,405 +2 988 | 1,828 | 1,420 13,493 | 5,915 84,894 174,731 470 
California___._._- 17,058 | 12,402 —12 | 5,772 | 4,656 | 11,351 | 119,808 | 51,176 | 354,379 | 1,010,791 2,271 
re 61 47 —34 17 14 82 894 602 2,318 7,550 37 
a eee 3U1 142 +30 64 159 152 1,730 | 1,596 6,682 958 819 








1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
? Does not include 13,545 initial claims received and 3,497 registrations of nonclaimants taken by the newly established offices of the 
Florida State Employment Service. These activities have not yet been cleared into the active file. 


3 Jan. 1—14 only. 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Veterans’ Employment Service, January 1939 



























































Placements Applications 
Private New 
Division and State Tout ’ Warten Fang 
Total Pesanen py Public Total iti of change 31, 1939 
Number | fom month) 2 1 
December ! 

United States. _..--_-- 10,395 4,373 —18 1,650 6,022 56,362 19,097 +36 365,897 

New England-___....-.------ 721 231 -—15 142 490 2,885 774 —12 28,265 
er 58 24 —14 16 34 565 63 —28 2,084 
New Hampshire_---.._-- 132 77 +51 48 55 281 44 —21 1,946 
a ee 48 16 +7 4 32 128 44 —6 871 
Massachusetts_ --_-.._-- 152 33 —34 26 119 942 409 —10 16,620 
Rhode Island_-_-.------ 19 15 —29 4 4 232 60 —3 1,874 
Connecticut.........-... 312 66 —39 41 246 737 154 —10 4,870 
Middle Atlantic. ....--....-- 761 447 +26 244 314 8,807 4,140 +107 74,416 
New York...-..---..... 394 219 +29 | 80 175 2,210 1,086 +8 17,689 
New Jersey__..--------- 149 133 +118 105 16 2,425 1,880 | +1,046 12,918 
Pennsylvania_---------- 218 95 —22 59 123 4,172 1,174 +41 43,809 
East North Central___--.--_- 1,451 710 —15 280 741 11,534 3,788 +45 87,708 
ES emer ne 245 122 —29 39 123 3,535 1,767 +245 30,300 
ee eee 166 108 +13 48 58 1,635 503 -9 12,319 
ee ee 478 321 —4 98 157 1,045 292 —23 18,646 
Michigan..............- 293 99 —37 69 194 1,840 843 +6 15,985 
Wisconsin. ..........--- 269 60 -17 26 209 3,479 383 +1 10,458 
West North Central__--.___- 1,123 414 —27 119 709 5,861 1,943 +29 43,431 
Minnesota___.-....---_- 231 93 —23 20 138 898 290 -17 13,976 
SS EE re 406 172 —26 51 234 932 254 —16 6,071 
OS eee 155 59 —18 25 96 1,808 823 +85 12,913 
North Dakota__._..---_- 37 21 —36 8 16 162 52 +206 1,438 
South Dakota_....--_._- 48 28 —32 4 20 216 56 +93 2,075 
OS ae 107 14 —53 + 93 798 176 +42 2,629 
NN ee auseeies 139 27 —25 7 112 1,047 292 +21 4,379 
South Atlantic. ........-.--- 1,584 373 —13 189 1,211 5,932 1,822 +15 37,401 
Delaware_.._.-._.-.---- 28 3 -—79 2 25 135 41 +21 935 
oS re 135 49 —27 23 86 1,082 208 49 3,626 
District of Columbia--__- 103 54 —23 18 49 489 197 +19 3,101 
WHS ote dic acbw nace 270 43 +10 31 227 795 191 -15 1,702 
West Virginia_.....-..-- 127 45 —12 45 82 838 190 +26 6,555 
North Carolina__..._.-_- 350 87 +16 36 263 891 308 +2 4,280 
South Carolina_.______-- 135 18 —33 5 117 372 164 +55 4,329 
Nn oe siden dc ces. 276 74 —16 29 202 1,104 395 +54 5,534 
ee eee 160 | er 0 160 226 128 —12 7,339 
East South Central___-_____- 736 199 -19 111 537 3,032 1,303 +62 20,194 
Kentucky. ......--.---- 120 16 —54 8 104 1,069 508 +143 5,098 
Tennessee. ....--._---_- 215 63 —37 37 152 608 308 +36 6,917 
Pee ere 261 97 +8 49 164 819 276 +45 6,094 
Mississippi__-..-.--...-- 140 23 +15 17 117 536 211 +17 2,085 
West South Central__....___- 1,791 957 —16 227 834 6,333 2,058 +15 23,750 
Avkaneas..............- 174 60 +88 12 114 688 268 +27 3,866 
ee ee 148 69 —16 42 79 1,764 315 +68 6,037 
Oklahoma............-- 229 73 -5 16 156 1,295 652 —5 4,142 

, ee eee eee 1,240 755 —20 157 485 2,586 823 +16 9,705 
Io ieiciiccdaads 670 277 —43 105 393 3,892 892 +18 13 ,497 
ee 101 45 +15 17 56 345 82 +95 2,192 
SEE Ee eee eee et 72 36 45 7 36 420 137 3 1,460 
Wreming....<.~....<..- 49 11 +38 1 38 423 103 +178 868 
ee 85 39 +22 12 46 1,351 255 +83 3,339 
New Mexico. __..--...-- 49 9 -72 9 40 185 64 —22 2,119 
ee 142 64 -—75 36 78 383 151 —25 1,718 
| ee eee 92 15 —29 6 77 610 6l —24 1,472 
SN eae eee eel 80 58 +76 17 22 175 39 +11 329 
Re era eile cwaan 1,552 763 —22 232 789 7,970 2,286 +13 36,662 
Washington._._.....___- 79 31 —33 9 48 805 179 —3 10,860 
NS. gas Hons wonnce 335 87 —5 57 248 694 158 —22 5,026 
ee 1,138 645 —23 166 493 6,471 1,949 +19 20,776 
Mic ctetteeh ai a a 0 | ore 0 0 67 47 +81 182 
ee 6 2 —71 1 4 49 44 —8 359 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
? Registration activities of newly established offices of the Florida State Employment Service not available for inclusion in this table. 
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Table 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January-December 1938 





























Placements Applications 
Private 
Total 
Per- Active file 
aT Field Personal 
Divsion and State Total = Regular} Public | visits Total New oe at visits ! 
Number from to 
January-| ™°” 
Decem- 
ber 193 
United States __|2,701,178 |1,885,409 | —19.8 |841,940 |815,769 |1,485,646 |14,597,798 |8,041,442 |7,215,973 |105,684,102 
New England-------_- 117,191 86,225 | +10.7 | 53,709 | 30,966 63,548 989,285 | 603,966 | 607,053 | 12,716,840 
OI acessig es 18,686 10,405 |+258.2 | 8,255 | 8,281 13 ,095 142,197 62,468 51,298 1,106,895 


New Hampshire - - 17 ,5U8 13,888 | +63.2 | 8,149 | 3,620 8,212 97 ,403 44,689 35,052 678,979 



































| er 10,446 6,692 —7.1 3,750 3,754 3,944 44,881 21,198 16,657 244,979 
Massachusetts---- 24,963 19,030 | —12.3 | 12,441 5,933 15 ,687 359,728 252,304 324,368 6,309,530 
Rhode Island_-___- 10,572 8,093 —7.3 | 4,810) 2,479 4,727 91,516 61,148 69,135 1,884,712 
Connecticut-.- - - - - 35,016 28,117 —2.4 | 16,304 6,899 17,883 253,560 162,159 110,543 2,491,745 
Middle Atlantic- - - - -- 319,307 | 239,916 | —28.0 |114,763 | 79,391 144,696 | 3,524,434 |2,131,752 |1,842,295 | 29,358,956 
Se es aces 165 ,222 129,916 | —34.3 | 56,133 | 35,306 51,215 | 2,023,415 |1,240,457 580,357 | 16,336,747 
New Jersey ------ 41,910 38,464 | —24.7 | 17,161 | 3,446 34,361 329,080 | 162,104 | 234,126 934,585 
Pennsylvania_-_--- 112,175 71,536 | —15.1 | 41,469 | 40,639 59,120 | 1,171,939 | 729,191 |1,027,812 | 12,087,624 
East North Central_.-| 436,778 | 343,026 | —41.1 [168,737 | 93,752 | 262,702 | 2,935,300 |1,557,026.}1,525,883 | 15,529,569 
A secaconatwieinnt > 98,695 72,182 | —57.2 | 32,338 | 26,513 65 ,026 645,206 | 322,079 | 448,436 | 2,257,216 
NN ar ics 57,819 52,973 —5.8 | 31,918 4,846 46,390 473 ,657 283 ,853 221,127 3,530,223 
ID arenes 148,374 | 127,217 | —41.1 | 50,804 | 21,157 80,280 527,421 | 225,440 | 305,259 | 1,868,136 
Michigan ........- 64,651 43,305 | —44.2 | 27,935 | 21,346 42,811 842,265 560,696 | 413,552 | 5,548,560 
Wisconsin__------ 67,239 47,349 | —25.9 | 25,742 | 19,890 28,195 446,751 164,958 | 137,509 | 2,325,434 
West North Central___| 298,331 185,382 | —24.7 | 80,303 |112,949 195 ,382 | 1,109,572 496,458 665 ,421 5,424,838 
Minnesota - -_---- 60,628 46,084 | —32.8 | 23,607 | 14,544 66,412 282,124 138,139 203 ,882 2,393 ,946 
DR eke ear 75,959 44,745 | —21.9 | 17,276 | 31,214 38,381 212,622 88,824 100,962 1,307,241 ‘ 
Missouri-- - - - - - 42,341 30,461 | —26.6 | 14,459 | 11,880 33,680 281,543 138,182 187,691 691,545 
North Dakota_-..| 35,175 29,153 +0.2 | 11,414 | 6,022 11,125 66 ,595 24,297 28 ,483 247 ,328 
South Dakota ---- 17,996 8,765 | —16.7 | 3,587 | 9,231 7,605 43,949 17,513 35,663 144,696 
Nebraska -_-_---- 35 ,604 13,946 | —24.2 5,766 | 21,658 25,406 100,316 38,648 42,216 339,940 
ROOD. scicae 30,628 12,228 | —41.3 | 4,194 | 18,400 12,773 123 ,423 50,855 66,524 300,142 
South Atlantic_---.--- 361,057 197,259 | —22.7 |109,125 |163,798 145,583 | 1,806,314 |1,047,302 877,898 | 13,300,879 
Delaware. .-_.---- 13 ,506 9,887 | —25.1 4,749 3,619 4,918 34,884 12,980 14,134 121,698 
Maryland------.-- 31,358 21,134 | +29.7 | 11,554 | 10,224 18,787 235,183 131,017 70,959 | 2,158,792 
District of Colum- 

a Cae: 27,969 25,681 +1.7 | 11,350 2,288 3,469 119,285 60,089 55,022 856,148 
en 59,135 30,678 —2.8 | 21,840 | 28,457 21,111 272,149 152,971 50,372 1,616,190 
West Virginia - - - - 33,799 19,815 | —13.6 | 12,224 | 13,984 16,571 303 ,965 186,853 158,454 | 2,953,054 
North Carolina -- 89,681 57,049 —2.8 | 32,562 | 32,632 23,875 373,205 | 229,151 155,142 | 4,098,974 
South Carolina-- 28,061 8,636 | —61.5 4,453 | 19,425 13 ,042 154,305 96,232 131,900 741,988 
See 62,078 24,347 | —35.8 | 10,362 | 37,731 42,084 233,496 | 124,657 | 132,972 518,886 
J a 15,470 32 | -—99.9 31 | 15,438 2,226 79,842 53,352 | 108,943 235,149 

East South Central__-| 176,886 85,220 | —10.0 | 55,137 | 91,666 60,293 876,472 506,095 479,414 6,048 , 264 
Kentucky_...-..- 24,730 10,306 | —67.3 4,362 | 14,424 6,216 162,296 81,061 98 ,034 333,219 
Tennessee-__----- 46,113 27,205 | +16.0 | 17,571 | 18,908 22,440 167 ,459 105 ,301 145,618 2,508,326 
Alabama-_-_------- 52,200 32,734 | —12.9 | 22,372 | 19,466 19,084 291,274 | 170,052 | 150,469 | 2,126,046 
Mississippi - -- - - - 53 ,843 14,975 |+603.7 | 10,832 | 38,868 12,553 255 ,443 149,681 85 ,293 1,080,673 

West South Central___| 497,332 398,156 +1.4 |106,749 | 99,176 350,876 | 1,365,183 723 ,684 474,878 9,364,653 } 
Arkansas---.----- 33,565 25,320 | +14.6 6,004 8,245 20,845 105 ,567 57,719 73 ,388 266,181 
Louisiana-_--..-_- 41,803 30,776 | +34.2 | 20,888 | 11,027 23 ,683 255,471 150,452 120,210 | 1,500,154 
Oklahoma-.-__--_- 43 ,698 32,431 | —11.2 6,016 | 11,267 16,086 169,507 79,780 58,744 613 ,001 
OS ee 378,266 | 309,629 —0.4 | 73,841 | 68,637 | 290,262 834,638 | 435,733 | 222,536 | 6,985,317 

eee 192,248 133,461 | +15.8 | 57,525 | 58,787 89,460 558,796 215 ,644 194,695 2,870,017 
Montana. - - ----- 24,667 12,610 | +12.1 | 7,062 | 12,057 16,490 63 )537 23,306 33,180 357,981 
eee 25,318 17,376 | +36.7 | 5,825 | 7,942 17,358 90,262 29,853 22,608 421,381 
Wyoming. ------- 12,792 5,603 | —23.2 | 3,061 |} 7,189 3,913 38,485 11,313 9,305 160,518 
Colorado........- 45,419 34,689 | +2.3 | 11,794 | 10,730 16,147 141289 52,349 46,851 562,740 
New Maxico- - - -- 36,609 31,192 |4+104.4 | 13,105 | 5,417 16,702 59,829 23 ,483 37,226 266,383 
PR coc ceatie 22,369 15,878 | +10.0 | 9,852 | 6,491 6,762 66,993 35,907 22,654 502 ,026 
eee 14,760 9,678 | —35.7 3,082 5,082 5,251 76,380 31,738 18,898 497 ,099 
OS eee 10,314 6,435 | +19.6 | 3,744 | 3,879 6,837 22,021 7,695 3,973 101,889 

eee 291,334 214,167 | —16.0 | 94,935 | 77,167 170,525 | 1,414,467 744,165 540,754 | 11,004,977 
Washington-___-_- 23,281 16,137 | —45.6 | 6,149 | 7,144 20,959 171,367 74,187 | 135,195 667 ,868 
Pega. ......... 44,756 28,482 | +24.6 | 18,601 | 16,274 21,470 170,847 | 107,507 85,827 | 1,670,463 
California________ 223,297 169,548 | —16.2 | 70,185 | 53,749 128,096 | 1,072,253 562,471 319,732 8,666,646 

ee 3,618 R56 i......-- 469 2,492 1,255 5,767 4,330 1,626 34,347 

ee 7,096 * (=o 488 | 5,625 1,326 12,208 11,020 6,056 30,762 

1 Eleven months total only. Data not available for January 1938. 3 Operations inaugurated February 1938. 


2 Operations inaugurated January 1938. 
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